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Notes of the Month 


The Summit and the ‘Uncommitted’ World: First Reactions 

THE first reactions of statesmen and newspapers in uncommitted 
countries of Asia to the collapse of the Summit meeting have—per- 
haps in the nature of things—shown more objectivity and attempt at 
perspective than much of the overheated comment in Western and 
Communist quarters. The complex apportionment of responsibility 
for the Paris breakdown which historians will probably make is per- 
haps foreshadowed by the fact that some usually pro-Western 
Asian newspapers have been critical of the United States. Thus the 
Times of India, which is unsympathetic to Communism, actually 
placed responsibility for the Summit breakdown on America. It was 
perhaps natural, said the newspaper, that Washington should try 
to brazen, out the spy-plane incident, but surely not to the extent of 
announcing that aerial espionage is an integral part of American 
policy. Mr Nehru’s remarks in Cairo (which he visited on his way 
back from the Commonwealth Conference) were a kind of corollary 
to that comment, expressing neatly the view that it had been 
provocation by the Americans, followed by lack of restraint on the 
part of the Russians, which had ended the Summit hopes in Paris. 
‘No good can result,’ said the Indian Prime Minister, ‘from angry 
approaches to difficult problems even though the anger may be 
justified.’ And he added that another attempt should be made some 
time in better circumstances. 

Another and perhaps more characteristic ‘uncommitted’ Indian 
reaction to the Paris déb4cle was to blame the Big Four Powers col- 
lectively for the failure of the Summit, while urging that it was time 
other countries had a greater voice in settling the critical issues on 
which war or peace may depend. Thus the Hindustan Standard said 
that the failure of the Summit showed that the Big Four were in no 
form to decide the fate of the world. The unreality of the Big 
Brother attitude had been exposed and the World Brotherhood 
must be called into consultation. ‘After all it is humanity that stands 
to live or perish, and not the two colossi alone,’ said the Indian 
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newspaper. The independent Hindustan Times wrote that the issues 
which made the Summit necessary had not been the private concern 
of the Big Powers and added: ‘It may be that the time has come for 
the smaller powers to take a hand in the solution of problems to 
which the Big Four can bring neither wise statesmanship nor en- 
lightened self-interest.’ 

The present juncture is undeniably one in which the voice of the 
‘positive neutralists’ is bound to be listened to with interest—if only 
because of the failure of the attempts hitherto made by the ‘com- 
mitted’ Powers. On 17 May Marshal Tito expressed ideas remark- 
ably similar to those put forward by the Indian newspapers quoted 
above. The Yugoslav President declared, in a statement to the 
Tanyug agency, that the flight of the American aircraft over the 
Soviet Union and the attempts to justify it had deserved the sharpest 
condemnation. But, said President Tite, the issues that had arisen 
between the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union should not be a pretext 
for disputes of such scope. The policy ‘from positions of strength’ 
had proved to be more harmful and dangerous than it had ever 
been before. ‘However,’ added the Yugoslav President, ‘I do not 
think that what is now occurring will have such tragic conse- 
quences; common sense will have to prevail.’ Tito thought that the 
United Nations Organization would again have to act in some way. 
He could not believe that a majority could be found in the United 
Nations to support the continuance of the policy and atmosphere of 
the cold war. The matters in question did not concern merely two 
or four Powers, but directly or by their implications they concerned 
every other country. 

The first reaction to the Summit failure from another ‘uncom- 
mitted’ Asian country, Indonesia, was a statement by the Acting 
Foreign Minister, Dr Leimena, who—thinking apparently along 
the same lines as President Tito—said that new efforts should.be 
made to eliminate the present obstacles in the way of a world peace, 
and should be directed towards finding ‘a new forum which would 
be more representative’. The Indonesian Minister said he had in 
mind the convening of a Summit meeting ‘under the roof of the 
United Nations’, and that the question of the representation of the 
Afro-Asian Powers at such a Summit should be seriously considered 
by the Colombo Powers (India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, and In- 
donesia). Indonesian newspapers have expressed varying views on 
the Paris failure. Perhaps most interesting was that of the Socialist 
paper Pedoman, which anticipated unfavourable domestic conse- 
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quences for Indonesia because of a possible ‘toughening up’ by the 
Indonesian Communist Party. “The Paris failure,’ said Pedoman, 
‘is likely to cause the cold war to be resumed more vehemently. The 
consequences would be felt by other countries including Indonesia.’ 
Khrushchev’s obstinacy might result in adjustment accordingly by 
Communists throughout the world. Pedoman advised Indonesian 
democrats to be on the alert. 


Changes in the Moscow Hierarchy 

IT is impossible to say, at this point of time, whether the changes 
of personnel in Moscow announced on 5 May have any relation to or 
bearing on the attitude adopted by Mr Khrushchev in Paris. What 
the reduction in the size of the Secretariat (from eight to five) does 
suggest is a further concentration of power reflecting the recon- 
solidation of the bloc after the upheavals of 1956. But even apart 
from this, the changes represent a major reshuffle in both Party and 
Government. The last such reshuffle occurred in October 1957, 
after the banishment of the ‘anti-Party group’ consisting of Molotov, 
Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Shepilov, and the demotion of Marshal 
Zhukov, when the Presidium was enlarged to fifteen members 
plus nine candidates, these including all eight members of the Party 
Secretariat and eight regional Party Secretaries. 

There is nothing surprising in Marshal Voroshilov’s departure, 
but there is in the choice of his successor, considering that the Presi- 
dency of the Supreme Soviet is usually regarded as a more or less 
honorary post bestowed as an award for a long life of loyal service. 
Mr Brezhnev was elected to the Party Central Committee at its 
Nineteenth Congress in 1952, and re-elected at the Twentieth in 
1956, when he became a member of the Secretariat and a candidate 
member of the Presidium, becoming a full member a year later. He 
is in his middle fifties and trained as an engineer; during the war 
he served in the army political department, and later became Party 
Secretary in Kazakhstan. 

The removal of Belayev from the Presidium follows the out- 
spoken criticism by Mr Khrushchev in December 1959 of mis- 
management in the new agricultural areas of Kazakhstan. Belayev, 
elected to the Central Committee in 1952 and to candidature in the 
Presidium in July 1955, was awarded the Order of Lenin for his 
work in connection with the development of the virgin lands, and on 
the fall of Molotov and the rest became a full Presidium member. 
Late in 1957 he was appointed secretary of the Kazakhstan Party 
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committee, from which post he was removed after Khrushchev’s 
attack. 

Kirichenko’s rise to prominence was through the Ukrainian 
Party, where he was known as one of Khrushchev’s closest associ- 
ates. He was elected to the Presidium in July 1955 and appointed to 
the Secretariat in December 1957. He was awarded the Order of 
Lenin three times, the Order of the Red Flag twice, and the 
Kutuzov and other medals. He loses both his membership of the 
Presidium and his post as Party Secretary. Four others—Aristov, 
Ignatov, Pospelov, and Madame Furtseva—were removed from 
the Secretariat but retain their other posts in the Party and Govern- 
ment hierarchy. 

Frol Kozlov became a candidate member of the Presidium in 
February 1957, and a full member a few months later. Shortly after- 
wards he became Chairman of the R.S.F.S.R. Council of Ministers 
and surrendered the post when he was appointed first deputy 
chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers in April 1958. Now 
that Kozlov becomes Party Secretary, this post has been given to 
Kosygin, formerly Chairman of the State Planning Committee. 
N. Podgorny and D. Polyanski are promoted from candidates to 
full members of the Presidium. 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 

THE beginning of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting 
in London was overshadowed by events in South Africa, the end by 
the breakdown of the Summit talks. (The Conference itself lasted 
from 3 to 13 May, but some of the delegates stayed on for a few 
days.) For a short time, between 6 and 12 May, the Prime Ministers 
had the headlines, and what they said, individually, outside the 
formal meetings—which, of course were private—may prove more 
important than what was released in the communiqué. What is 
crystal clear is the value attached to Commonwealth status -by the 
newer Asian and African members. The Prime Ministers of Malaya 
and Ghana, and Senator Cooray, the Minister of Justice from Cey- 
lon, if not the dominant figures inside, at least made the largest im- 
pression outside the Conference; it was their contributions to the 
discussion, revealed unofficially rather than officially, that the press 
recorded with the greater emphasis. On the other hand, Mr Eric 
Louw, deputizing for Dr Verwoerd, made no visible impression on 
public opinion. Neither the ill-mannered abuse to which he was 
occasionally exposed nor the blandishments of appeasers seemed to 
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have any effect. He came, he stated the case for his party in the 
familiar terms, he had nothing new to say, and he departed un- 
moved. Critics in London noted with surprise that the almost uni- 
versal opposition to the views he expressed seemed not to have 
penetrated his complacency. 

The least conspicuous part of the work of the Conference may 
yet prove to be the most valuable. “The Commonwealth Ministers,’ 
says the final communiqué,' ‘discussed the problems of Africa, the 
Middle East, the Far East, and South-East Asia. They recognized 
that economic and social progress are essential for political stability. 
They welcomed the continuing contribution which mutual assist- 
ance under the Colombo Plan affords . . . and they agreed that else- 
where . . . the best hope of peace, stability, and political freedom lies 
in practical international co-operation of this kind.’ The adjectives 
in this carefully worded statement are worth noticing. On the de- 
velopment of trade, relations with other economic groups were 
mentioned also in significant terms. It was noted that ‘economic 
expansion has been greater in the industrialized than in the primary 
producing countries.’ “The Ministers . . . expressed concern at the 
prospect of any economic division in Europe and . . . hope that. . . 
the countries (of Europe) . . . would follow trade policies in accord- 
ance with the principles of the General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs.’ 

In a later paragraph plans for ‘co-operative action among mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth in assisting economic development’ were 
referred to the new Commonwealth Economic Consultative Coun- 
cil, as were the efforts which should be made ‘to foster and encour- 
age exchanges . . . between Commonwealth countries of persons 
with specialized skills’. This part of the communiqué implies the 
unobtrusive growth of economic and technical co-operation in 
activities which are none the less important because they do not 
draw publicity. 

What was new in the Conference was the insistence by some 
members upon the discussion of constitutional issues. The demand 
for a Commonwealth Tribunal to replace the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council has been made before. What is now remarkable 
is that it should have been brought forward by a learned jurist from 
Ceylon; the opposition, according to press reports, came from 
Canada. No mention of this pr was made in the final com- 
muniqué. Was the Conference to discuss the apartheid policy of 

1 The Times, 14 May 1960. 
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South Africa? It was Malaya that forced the issue and, again accord- 
ing to press reports, it was the Malayan Prime Minister who refused 
to meet Mr Louw at informal discussions. But the dominant issue 
was the future membership of the Commonwealth. “The Ministers 
reviewed the constitutional development of the Commonwealth, 
with particular reference to the future of the smaller dependent 
territories. They agreed that a detailed study of this subject should 
be made for consideration by Commonwealth Governments.’ It 
may be noted that Dr Nkrumah was reported! as having dis- 
sociated himself (in a speech at the Central Hall, Westminster) 
from any responsibility for the smaller colonies. That Ghana her- 
self should retain Commonwealth membership after becoming a 
republic was accepted by the other members, but as a particular case 
after consideration on its merits, not in accordance with a general 
principle. With regard to South Africa, the Ministers took notice 
of the forthcoming referendum on the republican issue, and de- 
clared: ‘In the event of South Africa deciding to become a republic 
and if the desire was subsequently expressed to remain a member of 
the Commonwealth, the Meeting suggested that the South African 
Government should then ask for the consent of the other Com- 
monwealth Governments.’ In this passage it is the adverbs that will 
repay study. 

1 The Times, 14 May 1960. 


Crisis in South Africa 


THE significance of the events which began with the shootings at 
Sharpeville on 21 March and ended abruptly with the attempted 
shooting of Dr Verwoerd on g April need not be laboured. Six 
months ago it might have seemed necessary to justify an opinion 
that South Africa was on the brink of catastrophe. Today few are 
likely to quarrel with such a verdict. But there are many who do not 
yet—or, if they are South Africans, dare not yet—face the appalling 
possibilities of such a catastrophe. 

Let me quote the opinion of a man whose views were always 
listened to with respect in the past. 


If ever there was a community which was called upon by the world 
situation to be cautious, fair, and human, to think on fundamental lines, 
it is South Africa. . . We do not want this little experiment [of White 
civilization] in South Africa to fail because of our short-sightedness. This 
little community deserves something better than to be wiped out in the 
march of world events. That is possible if the Europeans do not rise to the 
mission that is theirs on the Dark Continent. 


That was General Smuts in 1949, speaking shortly before his 
death. Whatever his failures and his weaknesses, General Smuts 
always had a deep feeling for history. He never believed that the 
European society would survive in South Africa because of some 
divine will. He knew that human survival was the business of human 
beings. Even before Africa had entered into its cataclysmic changes 
he sensed the possibility that the European experiment might 
perish unless its leaders behaved cautiously, fairly, and human- 
ly. 

What is at stake in South Africa today is the future not only of 
3 million White people but of 11 million non-Whites as well. The 
real danger is that, unless some way is found out of the impasse in 
which South Africa now finds herself, a situation will develop that 
will make the country unfit for many years for either Europeans or 
Africans to live there with any prospect of security, let alone con- 
tentment. Samson did not survive his triumph. And it is the image of 
Samson that continuously presses itself on the mind. 

General Smuts ventured another prophecy. Africa, he said, 
would become the cockpit of inter-racial conflict; a conflict that 
might decide the future of the Commonwealth of Nations. If there 
were few who were prepared to take his view seriously ten years ago, 
there are many more who will value his judgment today. 
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SOME BASIC REALITIES 


In the present situation in Africa it is perhaps natural that people 
in Britain should seek to find evidence of statesmanship and wisdom 
among the English-speaking South Africans, the majority of whom 
are supporters of the United Party. There is the hope that, if only the 
Afrikaner nationalists could be defeated, a new United Party 
Government, or a coalition of forces with strong United Party 
leanings, would be able to find a peaceful solution to the inter-racial 
conflicts that lie at the heart of South African politics. This is an 
illusion. 

For three centuries White South Africans have been united on 
one issue: the maintenance of White supremacy. They are the de- 
fenders of the status quo, and no change of government will alter the 
invincible determination of the majority of Whites—whether 
English-speaking or Afrikaans-speaking—to maintain their su- 
premacy. It is no good blinking the fact that 95 per cent of all White 
South Africans are still deeply committed to this policy of White 
supremacy. The central dilemma of contemporary South African 
politics is that no political party which advocates a multi-racial 
society within which political rights will be accorded to Africans 
has the slightest chance of securing an electoral victory. Neither 
Sharpeville nor Mr Macmillan’s historic speech at Capetown on 
3 February has altered that awkward fact. 

There is only one conclusion to be drawn from this. It is that the 
Afrikaner nationalists’ programme still appeals to the majority of 
the voters. There is no political opposition among the Whites which 
can hope to outvote the Nationalists in an election fought purely on 
domestic issues. Thus it would seem that until and unless some new 
element is introduced into the South African political situation the 
Afrikaners will continue to held the whip hand. Anybody who pins 
his faith to a victory of the English-speaking forces and their allies. 
among the Afrikaners is suffering from an illusion. The United 
Party can only win if there is a split in Afrikanerdom. This possi- 
bility will be considered later on. 

The status quo remains strongly entrenched. The forces ranged 
against it—that is, the non-Whites and the dissident 5 per cent of 
Whites—are capable of challenging it, but they are incapable of 
overthrowing it. We are thus presented with a situation of arrested 
political development: the defenders of the status quo are unable tu 
make it work, and its opponents are unable to destroy it. In a sense 
it suggests a situation in which the counter-revolution is entrenched 
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in power. But the phrase ‘counter-revolution’ has to be used with 
caution and with considerable qualification, because there is, as yet, 
no real revolutionary force in South Africa. On the face of it that 
might seem to be a remarkable statement. But it is nevertheless true. 

African political leadership, as represented by the African 
National Congress, has never sought to destroy the White society. 
Its aim has always been to reform it. The most militant of Congress- 
men has never cried for the white man to be driven into the sea. 
His demands have always been that Africans should be admitted 
into the White society so that they could share in its opportunities. 
The best parallel that comes to mind is the role of the Negroes in 
the. United States; they, too, have persistently campaigned for the 
right to be regarded as Americans, as joint inheritors of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

The African National Congress stands, and has always stood, for 
a multi-racial society; for a sharing of the equity, and not for its 
nationalization. It has been the failure of the Whites to admit those 
knocking at its door, and the failure of the Congressmen to achieve 
success for their reformist policies, that has recently led to the 
emergence of the Pan-Africanist Congress, so that now, for the first 
time in South African history, we are confronted with the begin- 
nings of what might be called a revolutionary force. But even the 
Pan-Africanists, for all that they claim, are not free from reformist 
tendencies. How is this phenomenon to be explained? 

It is really quite simple. Three centuries of white civilization, or 
culture, or call it what you will, has deeply impregnated the mass of 
Africans. Their capacity to oppose the white man physically was 
destroyed finally at Blood River in 1838. For more than a hundred 
years the Africans have been drawn into the Western world— 
through schools and churches, through industry and mines, even 
through the farms. Barbarism has long since perished; only its 
ghost remains to haunt the white man. Today in South Africa we 
have a broad base of Africans nurtured on Western ideas; the base is 
as broad as any to be found anywhere in Africa. The Africans in 
South Africa are, in a sense, the prisoners of Western society, 
shackled by its attractions and its potential opportunities. Until now 
the condition of most Africans has led to frustration and engendered 
a sense of grievance; it did not breed bitterness. But that bitterness 
is now beginning to grow. And that is the new factor with which 
White South Africans will have to reckon increasingly the longer the 
status quo is maintained. 
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In brief, what confronts us in South Africa is a society which has 
become increasingly multi-racial. It is multi-racial in almost every 
respect except in its political institutions, and in the artificial 
erection of social barriers. The aim and purpose of apartheid has 
been to reverse this historical growth of multi-racialism, and to 
set up in its place a series of racial societies. But the process towards 
integration has already gone so far that it has been impossible to set 
apart that which history has joined together. 

The essential weakness of apartheid is that it is an anti-historical 
movement; its danger is that it may have succeeded in creating a 
new historical force—a race-conscious Black nationalism which, 
drawing its inspiration and support from the vast African hinterland 
and from a colour-conscious world, may prove greater than the race- 
conscious White nationalism. If this process continues much further 
we might yet live to see the day against which General Smuts 
warned—the elimination of the White experiment in South Africa. 


THE SITUATION AFTER SHARPEVILLE 


The present writer arrived in Vereeniging, the setting of Sharpe- 
ville, a few days after the shootings of 21 March. The Africans were 
still staying away from work, though some risked the anger of the 
majority to come to their employment. They did not go home after 
dark. They said they needed the money to feed their families, and 
they were afraid of losing their jobs or running foul of the law. 
These are three elements that go a long way to explain why it is so 
difficult for urban Africans to maintain effective strike action for 
any length of time. They must either work or starve; obey, or accept 
the sanctions of the administration which can deprive them of their 
work and of their right to live in an urban society. The sanctions 
are enormous; they carry the full weight of massive Government 
retribution as well as stringent economic penalties. Africans who ~ 
sought to avoid these political and economic sanctions had to run 
the risk of another sanction: the pressure of their own community, 
with the well-known feature of intimidation—a characteristic of all 
societies, not only of Africans. 

Europeans in Vereeniging reacted in two ways to the shootings at 
Sharpeville. There were those who frankly thought it was a useful 
lesson. They favoured more tough action of the same kind. Never- 
theless, they were alarmed by what had happened. The best index 
of this alarm is to be found in the sale of guns: within a few days of 
Sharpeville every gunsmith in South Africa was completely cleaned 
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out. Gunsmiths had what business men call ‘a killing’. Trade had 
never been better. South Africans reputedly have the highest gun 
ratio per head of population in the world—White South Africans, 
that is, since no non-White may legally own a weapon. After 
Sharpeville that ratio was quickly increased. 

I stood in the gunshops and listened to the conversations. ‘If the 
Kaffirs won’t come to work, there is only one thing to do—shoot 
them.’ ‘It’s either them or us—well, I say it must be them.’ I asked: 
‘All 11 million of them?’ And the answer was: ‘If necessary, yes.’ 
Later, in Bloemfontein, a farmer showed me his gnarled knuckles: 
‘I broke every one of them on Kaffirs; that’s the only way to treat 
them, man.’ ‘Where,’ I asked him, ‘has it got you?’ ‘Man,’ he said, 
‘they are more beneuk—stubborn—than ever. But there is no other 
way.’ 

These remarks are, of course, by no means typical of all White 
South Africans. Their leaders took a wholly different view. Dr 
Verwoerd himself went out of his way to deprecate this type of 
thinking in a speech he made near Sharpeville. The majority of 
Afrikaner intellectuals to whom I talked took an even stronger line. 
They regarded Sharpeville as a major setback for the Europeans’ 
cause. They were horrified. A senior police officer in Vereeniging 
went around saying publicly that the shooting was a horrible 
mistake and a tragedy. But behind it all—and it came out strongly 
in places like Worcester where armed people began to patrol the 
town—was a real sense of fear, a feeling that something had changed, 
that the ground had begun to move under their feet. 

White South Africans, the present writer among them, have all 
been nurtured from the cradle on ‘the swart gevaar’—the Black 
danger. My own earliest nightmares were about naked black 
savages rushing down to kill me and my family. There is enough 
evidence to show that this forms a pattern of children’s dreams in 
South Africa. Fear of black naked savagery is an intrinsic feature of 
our society. The events after Sharpeville brought this fear into the 
open as a real possibility. For the first time people were going around 
speaking about the possibilities of a massacre. 

What is surprising, of course, is that there had been no Black 
rising; no single white person was killed in the crisis. All the 
Africans had done was to march to police stations or to native 
administration offices in columns to protest against carrying passes,! 


1 For some account of the Pass Laws, see “The Statutory Background of 
Apartheid’, in The World Today, May 1960. 
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and later to burn their passes. There was no violence against the 
Whites; no attacks on property; no active resistance to the forces of 
law and order. The demonstration of the potentialities of resistance 
and of Black power was enough to make the threat to White society 
appear imminent and dangerous. The secret dreams of the nursery 
had suddenly appeared on the streets in full daylight. That the 
Africans were neither naked nor savage was irrelevant. 

The reaction to this sense of danger was natural and predictable: 
defend yourself and weaken your enemy. So arms were bought, the 
army was called out in force, and the African political organizations 
were declared illegal. 

But other mental processes came into play as well. The architects 
of apartheid sincerely believe they are the benevolent well-wishers 
of the Africans; they believe, too, that the Africans really love them 
and are contented and grateful for what is being done for them. If 
there are signs to the contrary, palatable explanations must be found 
to enable this image to be preserved: for example, that only a tiny 
minority of the Africans showed any sign of opposition, and that the 
majority was loyal and peaceloving. If they stayed away from work 
or marched in columns, such as the 30,000 who walked in solemn 
and disciplined procession through the streets of Capetown, it was 
because they were misled or intimidated—as no doubt some were. 
If they were misled, it could only be by ‘Communists and liberals’ — 
especially by White liberals who put ideas into the heads of Africans 
which they could not think up for themselves. These are the official 
arguments advanced by all the leading Government spokesmen. 
And if you betieve in the truth of these arguments—as the Govern- 
ment sincerely does—then your action is clear: you must arrest all 
the troublemakers, Blacks and Whites, Browns and Coloureds. 

But why, if only a minority—and a tiny minority at that—was 
infected, was there any need for a state of emergency? This question 
was asked often enough in the South African Parliament. The only 
answer was that it enabled the Government to deal with the situa- 
tion more effectively, and minimized the chances of the danger 
spreading. But although some 1,600 people have been detained for 
political reasons, and perhaps 20,000 for other infringements of the 
law, the state of emergency still remains, nobody knows for how 
long. 

The recent events in South Africa—apart, of course, from the 
shooting of the Prime Minister—are no new thing. There have been 
stay-at-home strikes, pass-burnings, bus marchers, and other 
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demonstrations, at regular intervals in the past fourteen years. But 
what really hit South Africa this time was the vehement reaction of 
world opinion. The sharp attack by the American State Department, 
followed by the U.N. censure debate (with the notable abstention of 
both Britain and France), and a chain of protests by almost every 
country in the world, profoundly shocked the Nationalists, en- 
couraged the White Opposition, and raised the morale of the 
Africans. 

The real disaster for the South African Government was not 
Sharpeville or Langa, but the world reactions to them. Within 
months of Mr Macmillan’s friendly but serious warning that South 
Africa should be careful not to isolate herself from the rest of the 
world, his words had come true. No wonder some of Dr Verwoerd’s 
colleagues publicly accused Mr Macmillan of being the real in- 
stigator of Sharpeville. Even in this country one finds people who 
think that there might be some truth in this allegation. But Mr 
Macmillan is no more guilty of Sharpeville than of Tolpuddle. The 
demonstrations that led to the Sharpeville shootings were ‘in the 
mill’ long before he had spoken in Capetown. 


POLITICAL TRENDS 

It may be useful at this point to consider the political trends inside 
the country. 

Let us first take Afrikanerdom and the Nationalist Government. 
Afrikaner nationalism must be seen as a historical process which 
has its roots in the eighteenth century. Its task is almost completed. 
Its aim was to secure the identity of the Afrikaners—their language, 
their culture, their Church. Its method was to secure Afrikaner 
domination. The election and entrenchment of the Nationalist 
Government in and since 1948 marked the beginning of the last 
phase of that process. The Union Jack and God Save the Queen 
were abolished; separate Afrikaans education was established; 
Afrikaners were launched into trade and commerce; the Afrikaner 
concept of a just and abiding Native policy was set in motion. Only 
one aim remained to be fulfilled: the creation of an Afrikaner 
republic. 

But the process has been losing its dynamism. An increasing 
number of Afrikaner intellectuals have begun to question some of 
the concepts on which Afrikanerdom is based. Doubts have begun 
to creep in about the practicability of apartheid after eleven years 
of its application, and, more important, about the moral validity 
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of the method whereby the present form of it is being applied. 

Dr Verwoerd’s opponents can be divided into two groups: the 
politicians who dislike his inflexible policies and desire a more 
broadly based Government, seeking a reconciliation with the 
English-speaking Opposition; and those who have come to the 
honest conclusion that apartheid as practised is neither practical nor 
morally justified. 

The close contest in the election of Dr Verwoerd foreshadowed 
the potential schisms within Afrikaner ranks. But his politically 
astute critics realized that a premature challenge to him would be 
doomed to failure. Until the Republic came into existence it was still 
possible for the Afrikaner Establishment—the Broederbond—to 
denounce the rebels as traitors, and to destroy them. Those who 
wished to destroy Dr Verwoerd realized they must first achieve the 
Republic. Thus it was that the urgent demand for the Republic 
came not from Dr Verwoerd but from his critics—the Cape 
Nationalists, led by Mr Donges. The argument was that once the 
Republic was established a reorientation of political parties would 
become possible. The existence of this internal difference in the 
Cabinet explains why Mr Eric Louw, who is one of the few Cape 
Nationalists who stand solidly behind Dr Verwoerd, takes every 
opportunity of saying that Mr Sauer, the senior Minister in the 
Government, is not expressing the party’s views. 

Another group, and a more significant one, is that of the Afrikaner 
intellectuals at the universities, in the churches, and in commerce. 
It is interesting that the Boer Platteland community has always, 
rather like the Scots, looked to their intellectuals, their successful 
business men, and their teachers for leadership. It has always been 
the professors, the doctors, the teachers, the dominie who have set 
the pattern of Afrikaner policy; it is these ‘top people’ who have re- 
cently shown signs of revising their thinking. One finds this on all 
sides. For example, Professor S. Gericke, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Stellenbosch University (which is the traditional breeding-ground 
of Nationalist politics), himself a convinced member of the National- 
ist Party, in a recent Sunday night sermon in Stellenbosch made the 
following statement: “The caravans of Black nationalism are on the 
march. There is no human force that can stop it. I am not saying 
that this is good or bad. All I am saying is that we must calculate 
with that fact in deciding what our policy should be.’ In one form or 
another, leaders in SABRA, the South African Bureau of Race 
Relations—Dr Jan Moolman, the chairman of the South African 
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Wool Board, Professor H. Pistorius of Pretoria University, Professor 
J. L. du Plessis of Potchefstroom University, Professor C. J. Uys of 
the Free State University, and many others—have begun bubbling 
up with this realization of what is happening in the African contin- 
ent and of the changes that have become necessary in South Africa. 

It is this kind of thinking about what must come after the Repub- 
lic that prematurely forced Japie Basson, the young Nationalist rebel 
M.P., out of the caucus. He tried hard to prevent himself from being 
expelled from the Nationalist Party; but he outran himself and was 
put out of the Nationalist caucus, with the result that he was forced 
to launch his new party in opposition to the Government sooner 
than he had wished. 

Sir de Villiers Graaff, the leader of the United Party, has long 
since given up hope of being able to win enough White voters in 
South Africa. He has deliberately—whether rightly or wrongly— 
adopted a policy of trimming his sails in order to be able to compete 
with the Nationalist Party for the mass of the right-wing European 
vote on the Platteland. This explains why he forced a show-down 
to get rid of his liberal wing (who now form the bloc of twelve 
Progressives in Parliament) and why he still says today that if his 
party returns to power it will do so on the basis that South Africa 
will have, for the foreseeable future, a purely White Parliament. 
That is the policy of the party which provides the alternative in the 
event of a change of government in South Africa. 

As to the Progressive Party, its members know that if they were 
to contest an election now they would probably all lose their seats. 
This is because they have stated plainly that they are in favour of 
Africans having some form of representation in Parliament. The 
same applies to the Liberals, the other fringe of the very small 5 per 
cent of the radical White Opposition. 

As to the African National Congress, I saw its leaders the day 
before they were arrested, and they then said: ‘We think we can 
hold our position against the Pan-Africanists provided the A.N.C. 
is not outlawed.’ 

The Pan-Africanists are having a tremendous popular success in 
appealing to the racism—not the racialism but the race-conscious- 
ness—of the African, and particularly in attacking the African 
National Congress leaders for their reformist policy and for insisting 
on working with people of all races. The Pan-Africanist leaders— 
men like Robert Sobukwe—are young intellectuals. They are 
racists, but not racialists. They are prepared to work with Whites 

B 
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provided the Whites work separately from them—Whites and 
Asians must each have their own organization. The one thing they 
will not do is to work with the Whites and the Asians in a single 


organization. 


In conclusion, one is bound to say that the picture in South 
Africa is one, if not of alarm, certainly of despondency. The main 
factor is that there is no political force in South Africa today, either 
Black or White, that is capable of overthrowing the present Govern- 
ment. If that Government continues to remain in power, the forces 
of bitterness, of Black racism are bound to increase rapidly. If that is 
to be averted, some new factor must be introduced into the South 
African situation which is not a domestic factor. The question of 
international opinion has already become a factor in the situation 
since Sharpeville. What effects international opinion will have (the 
Commonwealth Conference, the United Nations, opinion in the 
African and Asian countries and in the West in general) remains to 
be seen. But at present it seems that South Africa is locked in her 
own dilemma—she has reached a cul-de-sac. The one possibility is 
that an alternative coalition Government, if it can come into being— 
and at present, as has been said, one does not see how it can come 
into being without some external pressure—may break the dead- 
lock and restore, at least, some fluidity to the hardened situation 
that today confronts us in South Africa. 

Coin Lecum 


South Korea in the Wake of an Election 


On 15 March, in a much-criticized Presidential election, 91 per 
cent of the electorate of the Republic of Korea returned Syngman 
Rhee to his fourth consecutive term as President of that peninsula 
which United Nations forces stationed there term ‘Freedom’s 
Frontier’. That election irregularities deprived South Korea of that 
rather optimistic appellation was apparent in the disappointed, in- 
deed outraged, reactions of the responsible world press. “The elec- 
tion was a disgrace,’ said an editorial of the Manchester Guardian; 
‘a tainted victory,’ said the Washington Post; “The Korean people 
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deserve better than this,’ lamented The Times. Even in the Republic 
of Korea, where freedom of the press is tenuous at best, the inde- 
pendent Hankook Ilbo spoke out against the violence, intimidation, 
and ‘election rigging’ which characterized the country’s attempt at 
democratic processes. 

President Rhee, who had charted almost single-handed the 
course of South Korean politics since assuming the Presidency in 
1948, ran unopposed in the March election as a result of the un- 
timely death of his only opponent, Dr Pyong-ok Chough, on 
15 February. Much the same thing happened in 1956, when Patrick 
Henry Shinicky, Rhee’s only serious rival, died unexpectedly ten 
days prior to the balloting. In both cases the deceased candidates’ 
names were, in accordance with the Korean Republic’s election law, 
retained on the ballot, and produced a small but articulate protest 
vote aimed particularly at Rhee’s refusal to set a new election date 
and so allow an opposition candidate to be registered. 

The manipulations which resulted in Rhee’s re-election, and in 
the election as Vice-President (and successor to the Presidency) of 
his hand-picked running mate, Speaker of the House Ki-Poong Lee, 
began on 1 February, when Rhee and his ruling Liberal Party 
advanced the usual May election date to 15 March in order ‘to 
free the nation’s farmers to participate politically without damaging 
crops or crop prospects’. It happened that the announcement came 
immediately after Dr Chough had left for an abdominal operation in 
the United States, from which he could not hope to return to cam- 
paign until early March. 

After Dr Chough’s tragic death, incumbent Vice-President Dr 
John Myun Chang, who had won the Vice-Presidency on the 
opposition Démocratic Party slate in 1956,’ pleaded with Rhee to 
set a new election date and permit the Democrats to present a new 
Presidential candidate, in order that the election be something 
more than, as the Government daily The Korean Republic triumph- 
antly termed it, ‘a vote of confidence in the father of our country’. 
But on 19 February, Minister of Home Affairs In-kyu Choi refused 
the Democrats’ plea, adding with what may appear to be irony: 
‘The election date, once it has been announced, cannot be changed 
for any political reasons, not to speak of my own personal mag- 
nanimity.’ 

2 Under the Korean Republic’s election law, the President and Vice-President 


are elected on separate thus resulting in the possibility of a President and 
Vice-President of different political parties. 
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Examples of the administration’s conduct of affairs before the 
election abounded before Dr Chough’s death. Terrorists carried 
out an assault on independent Korean and foreign newsmen, while 
‘Rhee’s highly disciplined National Police stood by apathetically; 
the suddenly less apathetic police at local elections in two Kyong- 
sang Pukto districts ‘examined’ ballots before they were placed in 
the proper boxes; would-be presidential contenders found that 
their registration papers had been ‘lost’ on the last day allowed for 
registration; and Counter Intelligence Corps men classified army 
personnel according to political affiliations. 

Once it was apparent that Rhee would be unopposed, the political 
atmosphere in South Korea quieted somewhat, only to flare up on 
election day when fourteen persons were shot to death by police in 
the city of Masan during voting riots. Isolated instances of violence 
and death also occurred throughout the countryside in protest 
against the Liberal Party system of ‘cell voting’, by which some 60 
million sample ballots were printed before the election and teams of 
nine voters were carefully trained in marking the sample ballots for 
candidates Rhee and Lee; on 15 March the nine-man teams were 
divided into groups of three, a ‘leader’ in the centre who observed 
how the other two voted. The ‘cell voting’ technique resulted in the 
election of the generally unpopular Lee as Vice-President,’ and 
removed the four-year-long irritation to President Rhee of having 
the oppositionist Dr Chang as Vice-President and successor to the 
Presidency—the latter a significant role when one considers that on 
26 March Dr Rhee celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday and so be- 
came the world’s oldest Head of State. 

Precisely how unpopular Lee was among the Korean populace, 
and the true degree of the nation-wide exasperation in relation to 
him, were not immediately apparent after the election. The aver- 
age working man, faced with threats of economic sanctions shotld 
he too verbally protest against the unsavoury election techniques, 
appeared resigned and took recourse to ineffectual grumbling. But 
not so the country’s university and high school students, who at the 
time of the election were on Easter holidays. In mid-April they 
returned to their studies, and student demonstrations protesting 
against the conduct of the 15 March election sprouted in Masan, 
Pusan, Chungju—-and, finally, in Seoul on 18 April. Underestimat- 
ing the gravity of the protests, Dr Rhee ordered his National Police 


Ph ae election results: Ki-Poong Lee, 8,337,059; John Myun Chang, 
1,843,758. 
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to permit the demonstrations, controlling them without violence. 

But on 19 April—now referred to as ‘Blood Tuesday’—the 
demonstrations got out of hand, and the police lost patience and 
fired into the mobs of students. The irate students swarmed 
through the capital, burning police boxes, tearing up barricades, 
and setting on fire the Anti-Communist Centre, offices of a pro- 
Rhee newspaper, and various public buildings intimately identi-! 
fied with the Rhee administration. By nightfall more than 125, 
students lay dead and nearly 800 injured in the streets of Seoul. 

President Rhee’s first reaction to the insurrection was to blame 
it on Communist spies. This proclamation did not pacify the 
students, and he felt it necessary to follow it with an ambiguous 
declaration of his intention to separate himself from party politics 
and govern the Republic of Korea as non-political Head of State. 
The declaration was accompanied by martial law and a dawn-to- 
dusk curfew. For several tense days it appeared that Dr Rhee had 
survived the crisis. Seoul counted her dead. 

However, a week after ‘Blood Tuesday’ university valida 
staged a similar demonstration, demanding new elections, the re- 
tirement of Vice-President-Elect Lee, and the immediate resigna- 
tion of Dr Rhee himself. Students joined the professors, and 
despite the curfew a violent all-night street fight with police en- 
sued. Both Dr Chang and Ki-Poong Lee offered their resignations, 
the former from sympathy with the grievances of the demon- 
strators. The National Assembly met and demanded the Presi- 
dent’s resignation, and on 27 April Dr Rhee astonished the nation, 
and the world, by stepping down. The revolution had gained its 
immediate aims. 

Now, under-the caretaker Government of Foreign Minister - 
Chung Huh, South Korea is quiet. Dr Rhee has retired to his 
private residence; Ki-Poong Lee, his wife, and two sons com- 
mitted suicide on 29 April, and the Republic of Korea is without 
President, Vice-President, President-Elect, and Vice-President- 
Elect. Minister Huh has promised early elections; in the meantime 
he and his newly formed Cabinet of independent personalities 
must grapple with the innumerable political, international, and 
economic problems facing the nation. 


ECONOMICS, DEFENCE, AND RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 


Before the election, the Liberal Party promised the electorate 
(numbering 11 million) a 9-point programme of improvements, 
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among which the following four pledges were most significant: 
(i) Exaltation of public morality and reform of Government administra- 
tion. 


(ii) Establishment of a self-sufficient economic system and acceleration 
of over-all local development and promotion of small and medium 
industries. 

(iti) Development of fishing. 

(iv) Reinforcement of diplomacy and national defence. 

The Democratic Opposition, shocked by the death of their 
candidate and disorganized by a split in policies between the 
Chough and Chang wings of the party,’ failed to give an explicit 
answer to the Liberals’ nine pledges, except to point out the hollow- 
ness of the ‘public morality’ pledge in view of the Rhee administra- 
tion’s election techniques. 

To one who observed South Korea in the summer of 1953, at the 
conclusion of the horrifying three-year Korean conflict, and who 
then compares those conditions with the state of industry and 
economy today, the Rhee Government's second pledge was some- 
what less hollow and more promising than the first. Although the 
number of unemployed in South Korea still exceeds 1 million, the 
more deadly aspects of monetary inflation have been arrested in the 
past few years, mainly as a result of immense United States assist- 
ance (more than {500 million since 1955) and an artificial pegging 
of the local currency, the hwan, at 500 to the dollar (while black- 
market rates approach 1,200 to the dollar). In February, however, 
Dr Rhee agreed, albeit reluctantly, to a readjustment of the hwan to 
650. So long as the rate remains unrealistic and is supported almost 
entirely by U.S. funds, inflation may be held in check, but real 
economic and industrial progress is unthinkable. 

Probably the central economic problem faced by South Korea is 
that of coming to economic terms with Japan. Understandably, a 
half-century of ruthless Japanese occupation of Korea has left in the 
Korean Republic a distaste for anything Japanese, and a distrust of 
Japanese military and economic motives. Thus constructive trade 
between the two nations—absolutely vital for the economic pro- 
gress of South Korea—has been almost at a standstill since the 
second World War. It is, then, encouraging to note a certain 
liberalization; on 28 March the South Korean Minister for Com- 
merce and Industry, Yong Suh Koo, announced that South Korea 

* President Rhee made reference to the Democratic Party split when, on bei 


being 
informed of Dr Chough’s death, he commented : ‘John Chang should be delight- 
ed that his chief rival is out of the way.’ 
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had decided to ‘normalize’ trade with Japan, which he hoped 
would result in exports of £7 million-worth of Korean goods to 
Japan annually. Koo also hinted that South Korea may sign a long- 
term contract with Japan to supply rice and iron ores. A recent at- 
tempt to export rice resulted in a fiasco, in that the Koreans sup- 
plied polished rice, whereas the Japanese required unhulled rice, 
which could be stored for a longer time without spoiling.’ But the 
recent trade agreement is promising, and the needed export market 
may invigorate the South Korean economy. 

Following the successful insurrection, the caretaker Govern- 
ment has promised the immediate entry of Japanese news corres- 
pondents to South Korea and the establishment of a Japanese 
diplomatic mission in Seoul—actions which would have been un- 
thinkable under the Rhee administration. The opening of the 
Japanese mission and renewed Korean-Japanese trade may go far 
to improve the state of the country’s economy. 

This will not be accomplished, however, until the general stan- 
dard of Korean products is notably improved ; at present, standards 
of workmanship are so poor that Korean goods cannot compete on 
the international market. An improvement in quality and, in turn, 
further economic progress require that foreign capital be enticed to 
South Korea; unstable political conditions and the dictatorial rule 
of President Rhee have hitherto discouraged private foreign in- 
vestors. However, in March the Government announced a liberali- 
zation programme designed to insure foreign investments against 
the hazards of war and unstable political and economic conditions; 
once a period of natural suspicion is past, and if the South Korean 
Government does indeed abide by its economic promises, much- 
needed foreign capital may begin to flow, if slowly, into the frail 
economy of the Republic. 

The pledge to ‘develop fishing’ has again been hampered by 
President Rhee’s intransigence towards the Japanese. Insistence on 
the controversial ‘Rhee Fishery Line’, beyond which Japanese 
fishing boats are forbidden to move, has resulted in an aggravation of 
the still abnormal diplomatic relations between the two nations. 
Japanese boats and their crews have been seized by Korean coastal 
patrols, and the Rhee Government has blustered about reprisals, 
indeed even war, against Japan if the Rhee Line is continually 


‘ The unfortunate rice agreement was in fact blackmail, since South Korea 
offered to free interned Japanese fishermen if Japan would buy 30,000 tons of 
Korean rice. 
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ignored. However, on 29 March the first step towards a solution of 
the fishing dilemma was taken when 167 Japanese fishermen, some 
of them held in South Korea for as long as five years, were returned 
to Japan in exchange for Korean subjects held in Japan for illegal 
entry. This exchange, which may lead to a settlement of the South 
Korean-Japanese fishing rights conflict and so to a peaceful de- 
velopment of the Korean fishing industry, is unfortunately tied up 
with the larger and even more explosive issue of repatriation. 

During the past four months, the first of some 600,000 Korean 
residents in Japan have been repatriated to North Korea on a 
voluntary basis, under the guidance of the Red Cross. Repeatedly 
President Rhee has threatened to sink the Russian ships conducting 
the repatriation, and even to go to war with Japan over the issue. He 
points out that 97 per cent of the Korean residents in Japan came 
from South Korea, that most of them were taken to Japan as slave 
labourers during the second World War, that they have been treated 
as second-class citizens in Japan, that they are being duped, if not 
forced, by the Red Cross with promises of a better life in Com- 
munist North Korea—that, in fact, the Koreans are ‘being sold into 
Communist slavery’. 

This friction over the repatriation of Korean citizens to North 
Korea approaches the central problem, or danger, of Dr Rhee’s 
recent military and foreign policy. The party’s fourth election 
pledge inclided a programme ‘to maintain crack armed forces and 
modernize military equipment to enhance military might’. No one 
denies the importance and the valuable services of the huge 
(600,000-strong) South Korean army in the United Nations police 
action of 1950-3 and, at the present time, in guarding the 38th 
Parallel frontier against the constant possibility of renewed Com- 
munist aggression. From the ‘father’ of the South Korean army, the 
now retired General James van Fleet, on through the subsequent 
military commanders of U.N. forces, praise is rightfully accorded to 
the Korean soldier for his toughness and his dedication in the fight 
against Communism. Even today the U.S. Eighth Army dependson 
thousands of South Korean soldiers to fill out its inadequate 
complement. 

However, from an economic standpoint, an army which eats up 
to 40 per cent of the national Budget of a poor nation is a luxury at 
once unnecessary and unbearable. All attempts by foreign observers 
to encourage a more modest armed force have been met ‘with refusal 
by President Rhee, who re-affirmed as recently as 1 April that ‘the 
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division of Korea cannot be permitted to continue indefinitely.’ 
U.N. forces have been in the uncomfortable and delicate position 
of having constantly to restrain President Rhee from ordering his 
huge army north to reunite Korea by force. Failing to gain U.N. or 
U.S. support for such a reckless action, he frequently suggested 
that ‘South Korea was prepared to fight alone in unifying Korea.’ 

But now, in view of the admirable behaviour of the South 
Korean armed forces during the April insurrection—they were 
non-political and showed restraint at all times—the threat of a 
‘March North’ has disappeared, and South Korea can get down to 
the job of national house-cleaning. Already a reorganization of the 
National Police is being effected, as well as a reduction in the 
powers of the Counter Intelligence Corps. The National Assembly 
is debating a proposed amendment to the Constitution to allow for 
the establishment of a Cabinet system, fashioned on European 
models, to replace the Presidential system which resulted in 
extreme powers for the Head of State. Enthusiastic, elated by her 
democratic victory, South Korea has banished her play-on-words 
nickname—‘Rheedom’s Frontier’—and, freed from a discouraging 
status quo, has every hope of living up to her hitherto tarnished 
reputation as ‘Freedom’s Frontier’. 

JouHN Barr 


The Second U.N. Conference on the Law 
of the Sea 


AFTER six weeks of arduous debates and fruitless negotiations, the 
second United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, which 
opened in Geneva on 17 March 1960, has ended in dismal failure. 
Its record is thus far worse than that of the first Conference, wi ich 
was held in the same city in the spring of 1958. At that first Confer- 
ence, substantial and encouraging progress had been made towards 
filling what was one of the most glaring gaps in international law— 
a vacuum that had existed ever since the notion prevailed in the 
world that the society of nations should also be governed by rules of 
law. Until then, the Law of the Sea had been at best a patchwork of 
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one-sided regulations, bilateral arrangements, gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, common usage, and stop-gap measures. It had never been 
fully developed or codified. The first United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea, in nine weeks, erected an impressive legal 
structure that had remained unbuilt for centuries. 

Working on the basis of drafts prepared by the International Law 
Commission, the first Conference reached a large area of agreement. 
In five separate conventions, a host of questions concerning the 
regime of the high seas, the measurement of territorial waters, the 
rights and duties of coastal States in their territorial waters and con- 
tiguous zones, the right of innocent passage, fishing rights in off- 
shore waters, the continental shelf and development of mineral re- 
sources on the floor of the ocean, the air space above territorial 
waters, laying and maintenance of cables and pipelines, pollution of 
the sea by atomic waste etc. were dealt with. 

No agreement, however, was reached on the cardinal issue of the 
day: the breadth of territorial waters. Failure to agree on a uni- 
versally accepted standard for determining the reach of coastal 
State sovereignty over adjacent waters left in suspense much of the 
work accomplished by the first Conference. For what good is it to 
legislate on the regime of the high seas if nobody knows for certain 
just where national sovereignty ends and the high seas as the res 
communis or common property of all begins? It was like building an 
imposing edifice while leaving the foundation to be laid at some 
future date. 

To provide this foundation, the second Conference was called in 
response to a resolution adopted in 1958 at the thirteenth session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. In contrast with the varied 
agenda of the first Conference, the second Conference on the Law 
of the Sea was to concern itself solely with two related issues: the 
breadth of territorial waters and fishing rights within a contiguous 
zone. vee 

The three-mile limit of territorial waters, which won fairly 
general acceptance in the nineteenth century, but which had already 
been widely established before, has not been challenged seriously, 
or on an extensive scale, until the present day. The outstanding ex- 
ception in the past was Russia, who under the Tsars as well as under 
the Soviet regime has consistently claimed national sovereignty 
over a twelve-mile zone from her coasts. It should be added, though, 
that the Soviets in 1950-1 entered into bilateral arrangements with 
Sweden and Denmark, and subsequently also with Britain, allowing 
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fishermen of these countries to ply their trade in Soviet-controlled 
waters up to a distance of three nautical miles from the coastline. 

Since the end of the first World War, however, and more par- 
ticularly after the failure of the 1930 Codification Conference at 
The Hague, more and more countries have unilaterally extended 
their territorial waters to distances of four, six, nine, or even twelve 
miles offshore. In one extreme case, Chile, Ecuador, and Peru in 
August 1952 sought to establish a claim to an exclusive fishing and 
whaling reservation in the South Pacific extending as far as two 
hundred miles from their respective coastlines. 

Inevitably, this spreading practice of ‘ocean-grabbing’ led to 
friction between the coastal States and those countries that have 
traditionally been leaders in shipping, high-seas fisheries, and naval 
power. In the world-wide battle of words and diplomatic notes that 
ensued, the great maritime nations, in particular Great Britain and 
the United States, have been arrayed on one side as staunch de- 
fenders of the three-mile zone, while the smaller and newer nations 
have tended to make common cause with the advocates of change. 

In the absence of international agreement in these matters, many 
nations decided to go it alone. In 1951-2, Norway and Iceland uni- 
laterally extended their national sovereignty to a distance of four 
miles offshore. What is more, both countries applied arbitrary 
standards of measurement which made the most of their geo- 
graphical configuration with its long and wide fjords, with the result 
that large areas that had hitherto been fished by nationals of other 
countries were now closed to them. 

On 2 June 1958 Iceland went one step further, extending her 
coastal waters, by unilateral decree, from four to twelve miles. This 
was a severe blow to British fishermen, who had been operating in 
these waters for decades. As a matter of fact, the waters around 
Iceland used to account for about one-half of the white fish caught 
by British fishermen in the North Atlantic (excluding the Barents 
Sea and Bear Island). 

The British Government refused to recognize the legitimacy of 
Iceland’s claim to a twelve-mile territorial sea, as also did Germany, 
Belgium, and other interested countries. For its part, the Icelandic 
Government refused to budge from its position, with the result that 
severely strained relations developed between Great Britain and 
Iceland. The fisheries dispute between the two countries had in 
fact been going on for eight years, for it began when Iceland first 
changed her territorial waters limit from three to four miles, but it 
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entered the acute stage when the Reykjavik Government, from the 
summer of 1958 onwards, sought to bar British fishermen by force 
from the much wider area encompassed by the newly proclaimed 
twelve-mile limit. Ever since then, British trawlers have been har- 
assed by Icelandic patrol boats and have been forced to carry on 
their trade under the protection of Royal Navy units. While the 
many incidents that have resulted from this abnormal situation 
have generally been on the lenient side, they have generated much 
bad blood between the two countries, allies in N.A.T.O. 

A potentially even more serious situation arose when Indonesia, 
by virtue of a Presidential decree issued on 18 February 1960, pro- 
claimed a twelve-mile zone of territorial waters for her entire far- 
flung archipelago, with the result that huge stretches of what used 
to be the high seas came under Indonesian sovereignty, at any rate 
as far as the Jakarta Government is concerned. While this unilateral 
action was immediately contested as illegal by the countries more 
directly affected, in particular the Netherlands, Australia, and the 
United States, it is hard to see what could make President Soekarno 
change his mind except an international accord—or naked force. 
Hints that naval force eventually may be resorted to in this area 
have already come from two sources. For one thing, the Dutch 
Government in April dispatched three warships to the Far East for 
the protection of Netherlands New Guinea (a territory in dispute 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia). In order to reach their 
destination without undue detours, these ships would have to pass 
through waters over which the Jakarta Government now claims 
control. On the other hand, the American delegation to the second 
Conference on the Law of the Sea pointedly declared that the United 
States had no intention of subjecting the movements of its Seventh 
Fleet to permission from the Jakarta Government or to the detours 
of thousands of raiies that would become necessary in order to 
avoid what Indonesia now claims to be her territorial waters. 

The following quotation from a speech made at Geneva on 
8 April 1960 by the Chairman of the U.S. Delegation, Ambassador 
Arthur H. Dean, will help us to appreciate fully the enormous con- 
sequences that may result in certain cases from the substitution of a 
twelve-mile limit for the traditional one of three miles: ‘. . . For 
example [Mr Dean said], a single offshore rock emerging from the 
water at high tide can under a three-mile limit have a territorial sea 
with approximately twenty-eight square miles of water surface. 
With a six-mile limit the same rock would be entitled to a territorial 
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sea of four times this area, or 112 square miles. Thus, in certain 
physical situations the area of territorial water may increase in 
geometrical proportion though the breadth of the territorial sea 
increases in arithmetic proportion.’ 

One need only apply this statement to the Indonesian archi- 
pelago, with its countless islands, islets, cliffs, and reefs, scattered 
over an area of thousands of miles, to realize what the change from a 
three-mile status not merely to six miles (as in Mr Dean’s example) 
but to the twelve miles now being claimed by Jakarta will do to the 
freedom of the high seas in that part of the world. 

The Arab countries, too, have moved, or are about to move, to- 
ward the establishment of twelve-mile zones of territorial sea off 
their long-stretching shores. Indeed, the Council of the Arab 
League, meeting at Cairo at the end of February 1960, urged all its 
member States to extend their territorial limits to twelve miles. One 
of the major purposes of this resolution was to turn the Gulf of 
Aqaba into an ‘Arab Lake’ and to deny Israeli shipping access to 
it. (While the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba is so narrow that it is 
covered by the territorial limits of the United Arab Republic and 
Saudi Arabia even under a three-mile limit, the effect of extending 
national sovereignty offshore to twelve miles, as planned by the 
Arab States, would be to wipe out completely the now existing zone 
of high seas within the Gulf.) 

Even before the Arab League resolution was passed, the U.A.R., 
Saudi Arabia, and Iraq had unilaterally extended their territorial 
seas to a breadth of twelve miles. Now Morocco, Tunisia, and the 
rest of the Arab States are expected to follow suit. According to a 
statement made at Geneva on 12 April 1960 by the Indonesian 
representative, Mr Ahmad Subardjo Djoyo Adisuryo, some twenty- 
five sovereign-nations in all had already adopted a territorial waters 
limit in excess of six miles even before the second Conference got 
under way. 

In view of the chaotic conditions now reigning in a field of vital 
interest even to the most solidly landlocked of nations—for, as the 
delegates of Switzerland and Austria pointed out at the Conference, 
even these countries carry on an intensive sea-borne export and 
import trade that is bound to be adversely affected by any change in 
the status quo of territorial seas—the Geneva Conference on the 
Law of the Sea was dictated by a common and urgent need. As the 
first Conference had already shown, a substantial majority of the 
world’s sovereign nations today consider the three-mile limit out- 
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dated and would like to substitute for it a larger expanse of terri- 
torial waters. However, the countries advocating a limit of twelve 
miles or more were then, and still are, definitely a minority. 

Realizing this, the United States, as the recognized leader of the 
conservative group of countries still adhering to the three-mile 
limit, as early as 1958 took the initiative toward a compromise 
solution. Its proposal was to extend territorial rights from three to 
six miles and at the same time to make provision for a contiguous 
fishery zone, again of six miles, under the jurisdiction of the coastal 
State, with the proviso that the ‘historic fishing rights’ of other 
nations should be respected. The move was made reluctantly and 
in a spirit of sacrifice, solely for the purpose of finding a way out of 
an untenable state of affairs marked by one-sided and arbitrary ex- 
tensions of territorial limits. Canada submitted to the first Confer- 
ence a somewhat similar proposal which aimed, however, at the 
establishment of an ‘unqualified’ contiguous fishery zone, not sub- 
ject to any restrictions on the basis of historic fishing rights. Both 
these motions in 1958 failed to secure the necessary two-thirds 
majority and were therefore defeated. 

The second Conference started out where the first had left off. 
Both the United States and Canada reintroduced their respective 
formulas, the former incorporating into it an important new pro- 
viso. Indeed, Point 3 of the United States proposal, tabled by Mr 
Dean on 24 March, said: 


Any State whose vessels have made a practice of fishing in the outer 
zone of another State during the period of five years immediately pre- 
ceding 1 January 1958 (hereinafter referred to as ‘the base period’), may 
continue to fish within the outer six miles of that zone for the same 
groups of species as were taken therein during the base period to an 
extent not exceeding in any year the annual average level of raat 
carried on in the outer zone during the said period.’ 


The British delegation, which was led by Mr John Hare, Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, on 29 March, gave its support to the 
American proposal because, as Mr Hare put it, ‘it aims to resolve in 
a fair way the interests of the coastal and the fishery States’. The 
Federal Republic of Germany, the Low Countries, France, Japan, 
Turkey, Italy, Portugal, and Spain also indicated their approval of 
the American proposal, while a number of other countries showed 
preference for the Canadian version of the ‘6+6’ formula with its 
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insistence on exclusive coastal fishing rights out to a distance of 
twelve miles. 

Mr Hare, in his speech supporting the American proposal, em- 
phasized that this formula involved a heavy sacrifice for Britain. 
‘It means abandoning the three-mile territorial sea,’ he said. ‘It 
means accepting not only the exclusive right of coastal States to fish 
up to six miles, but also giving them a further six miles of exclusive 
fishing; this would be subject only to the requirement that this 
contiguous zone should be shared to a limited extent by other 
nations who have had full legal right to fish in those waters, many of 
them from time immemorial.’ 

On the opposite side of the fence, several groups of ‘twelve- 
milers’ formed, all seeking to establish a territorial seas limit of 
twelve miles (in some cases even more), with slight modifications. 
There was the ten-nation Soviet bloc, as monolithic as ever behind 
the Russian proposal of 1958 that any State should have the right to 
fix the limit of its territorial sea at between three and twelve miles 
and to exercise exclusive fishery rights up to twelve miles from its 
coast. The bloc lacked the votes of four associates (the Chinese 
People’s Republic, the ‘German Democratic Republic’ or Soviet 
Zone, North Korea, and North Vietnam), which, not being mem- 
bers of the United Nations or affiliated with any of its special 
organizations (as are, for instance, Western Germany and Switzer- 
land), had not been invited to the Conference; but it had the triple 
vote which the Soviet Union commands in the United Nations for 
its Russian, Belorussian, and Ukrainian components. Moreover, 
it enjoyed the unqualified support of the Yugoslav delegation. 

Side by side with this Communist bloc, there emerged in the 
course of the Conference a heterogeneous alliance of seven Arab 
States (Iraq, Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, the United 
Arab Republic, and Yemen), six Latin American countries (Chile, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, Peru, and Venezuela), and five Afro- 
Asian nations (Burma, Guinea, India, Indonesia, and the Sudan), 
which came to be known as the ‘group of eighteen’. 

Iceland played a lone-wolf role on the twelve-milers’ front, which 
was further underlined when her delegate, Foreign Minister 
Gudmundur I. Gudmundsson, on 12 April asked the Conference to 
allow coastal States the right to restrict fishing in their area even 
outside an exclusive twelve-mile fishing zone, after determining 
that there was a need to cut down fishing in the area. By adding that 
the measure should apply only to a country ‘overwhelmingly’ de- 
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pendent on coastal fisheries, Mr Gudmundsson made it fairly clear 
that he was in effect seeking a special and preferential status for 
Iceland. She was, in fact, the only European non-Communist 
country to join the twelve-milers’ camp,! and the only Common- 
wealth country to do so was India. 

The various groups of twelve-milers could never hope jointly or 
severally to muster a two-thirds majority in the assembly, nor did 
the American and Canadian proposals stand a chance of doing so on 
their own merits. Therefore, in an endeavour to rally enough votes 
for the ‘6+6’ formula which from the outset was the only alterna- 
tive to failure, the American and Canadian delegations presented a 
joint compromise formula to the Conference on 8 April. 

The joint American-Canadian proposal, which was to become the 
pivot of all further proceedings, provided for a maximum six-mile 
territorial sea and for an exclusive fishing zone contiguous to it, ex- 
tending for an additional six miles from the coastal baseline. It 
further provided that foreign States whose nationals had made a 
practice of fishing in the outer six miles of this zone during the five 
years preceding 1 January 1958 might continue to do so for a period 
of ten years from 31 October 1960. 

Ambassador Dean, in submitting the joint proposal to the Con- 
ference, stressed that it contained two very important concessions 
on the part of the U.S. Government. The first was to agree to place 
a time limitation on foreign fishing rights within the six- to twelve- 
mile area. The second was to agree that this grace period should be 
only ten years, as compared with periods of fifteen years or more 
which had been under consideration. 

‘For countries which basically would prefer to remain at a three- 
mile limit of territorial sea and with no contiguous fishing zone, such 
as the United States,’ he added, ‘this joint compromise proposal 
goes more than half way in my opinion toward the position of 
twelve-mile countries.’ . 

The British delegation on 11 April reluctantly endorsed the joint 
proposal as the best of various poor choices facing it. ‘I cannot pre- 
tend that I like the new proposal,’ Mr Hare frankly told the Confer- 
ence. He went on to say, “Ten years is far too short a time for the 
distant-water fishermen to adapt themselves to the consequences of 
being shut out of fishing grounds within the twelve-mile zone 
where they have fished for generations.’ 

In the following days, most of the Western European nations, as 
1 Norway subsequently did so, on 14 May 1960. 
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well as all the Commonwealth countries except India, and numer- 
ous other States came round to supporting the joint proposal. One 
of the last converts was Sweden who held out until 22 April against 
any change in the status quo. When, on the following day, Ghana 
withdrew three controversial draft amendments which she had 
tabled and instead gave her support to the joint proposal, hopes were 
high that a two-thirds majority could be mustered after all. 

The final count on 26 April, however, failed to bear out the opti- 
mistic forecasts. When Lebanon, who had been counted upon to 
support the joint proposal, chose instead to absent herself from the 
voting the one crucial vote that could have swung the balance in 
favour of a new Law of the Sea went by the board. 

As it was, the joint proposal received fifty-four favourable votes, 
while twenty-eight were cast against it. This was one vote short of 
the two-thirds majority required for adoption. Five countries— 
Japan, Persia, the Philippines, Cambodia, and El Salvador— 
abstained. A subsequent motion by the U.S. delegation to have the 
proposal reconsidered, in an attempt to save the Conference, also 
failed to get the required two-thirds majority. After that, there was 
nothing left for the delegates but to pack and go home empty- 
handed. 

The leaders of the Western camp, who could honestly claim that 
they had made a maximum of concessions at great sacrifice, made 
no attempt to conceal their disappointment. 

‘Here we go back to the old chaos,’ commented Ambassador 
Dean. The British viewpoint was summed up by Mr Hare with the 
words: ‘It is a very bitter disappointment.’ And he added, ‘I think 
it is a sad day for the United Nations.’ 

JOACHIM JOESTEN 


Economic Advance in Mongolia 


THE People’s Republic of Mongolia, lying between China and the 

central Siberian part of the U.S.S.R., and occupying, with the ex- 

ception of the former republic of Tannu Tuva (now incorporated 

within the R.S.F.S.R.), the approximate territory of the Imperial 

Chinese dependency of Quter Mongolia, is the only independent 
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State in Central Asia. Peculiar historical circumstances, which can- 
not be touched upon here, have resulted in its emergence since 1921, 
when its de facto separation from China was assured, as the first 
Soviet satellite republic. In the years before the second World War, 
Mongolia was, practically speaking, isolated from the world except 
for the U.S.S.R. Trade and other relations with Germany, which 
had been of some importance in the late 1920s, were broken off in 
1929, by which time over 85 per cent of Mongolia’s exports were 
destined for the Soviet Union. At the same time a Five-Year Plan 
for the Mongol economy was adopted and integrated with the 
Soviet plan which marked the end of Lenin’s NEP. 

Various factors contributed to the isolation of Mongolia. The 
country’s geographical seclusion, its close association with the 
U.S.S.R. which did not encourage foreign observers at the time, 
and the threat of Japanese penetration from Manchuria which kept 
the country for several years on a war footing (by 1938 some 52-2 
per cent of Government expenditure was devoted to national 
defence, a figure said now to be reduced to 2-9 per cent), combined 
with the total exclusion of foreigners and the effective lack of any 
reliable published information to hide from the outside world the 
reformation of society which was then in progress in Mongolia. 
Those years were devoted to the liquidation of elements opposed to 
the regime, in particular the lamaist church and the older nobility 
and intellectuals. Several military and political leaders also fell 
victim to purges and terror. As a result Mongolia emerged after 
the war, and more particularly in the early 19508 when outside 
observers were re-admitted, as a semi-modernized State well on the 
way to possessing a fully socialized economy and society. 

The initial transformation was accomplished in obscurity, but the 
recent fulfilment of this process of development has been accom- 
panied by much publicity. Two Five-Year Plans, followed by a 
“Three-Year Plan for the Development of the National Economy of 
the M.P.R.’ (1958-60), have resulted, in the words of the fourth 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the Mongol People’s Revo- 
lutionary Party, held in December 1959, in the fact that ‘socialist 
relations of production have become triumphant in all branches of 
the national economy.’! This marks the conclusion of a definite 
stage in the transformation of society, a conclusion anticipated by 
the Prime Minister, Tsedenbal, in a speech to the Thirteenth 


1 Montsame Press Agency Bulletin (subsequently referred to as Montsame), 
no. 20, December 1959. 
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Congress of the Mongolian Revolutionary League of Youth a year 
before: ‘After Mongolia solves the problem of socialist transforma- 
tion of agriculture which at present is being carried out throughout 
the country, she will enter a new period of her development of 
socialist construction. It is not long before the Mongolian people 
will face the task of gradual transition to Communism.’! Mon- 
golian politicians are already talking in terms of a ‘big leap forward’ 
in 1960.* In view of the insistence in Party propaganda and in other 
publications that Mongolia, formerly a ‘backward nomad society’, 
has now developed into an ‘agricultural-industrial’ economy, it is 
clear that a thorough revolution in economy and social organization 
is being undertaken, which is being much publicized both intern- 
ally and in official handouts in foreign languages abroad. Further, 
personal observation on the spot shows that official claims of con- 
siderable progress in agricultural development and in the growth 
of industry are not idle boasts, but correspond pretty closely to 
reality.* 

Mongolia is known traditionally as a country whose prime 
interest is in stockbreeding, though at present industry accounts 
for almost half of the total value of the national production.‘ An 
early attempt was made, during a period of ‘leftist deviation’, at 
complete collectivization of the nomad herding economy. Some 
400 collectives were established in 1929-30 but for various reasons, 
notably managerial incompetence and popular opposition to what 
was seen as a simple confiscatory policy, the movement completely 
failed. Animals were slaughtered in numbers or driven over the 
border into Inner Mongolia to escape collectivization. Thus the 
hostility to the popular revolution of the herdsmen, the over- 
whelming majority of the population, was effectively demonstrated. 
A few co-operatives survived from the ‘thirties, notably one in 
Arkhangai province, whose establishment in 1939, with a member- 
ship of twelve persons and seventy-five head of cattle, was thought 

* op. cit., no, 1, January 1959. 


* op. cit., NO. 20, ber 1959. Report on the draft of the National Economy 
Development Pla for 1960 presented tothe fourth session of the Great National 
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worthy of public celebration twenty years later.' But it was only 
long after the second World War that it was found possible to draw 
the largest sector of the population a second time into full participa- 
tion in the new revolutionary society and economy, and to carry out 
a revised programme of collectivization. On both occasions it has 
been the ‘building of the socialist sector in the economy’* which has 
been the main aim and achievement, but the present policy has a 
far sounder economic and technical basis for its plans, and appears to 
be running successfully so far, in contrast to the earlier naive 
doctrinaire enthusiasms which, aiming at socialization without the 
proper background of education, organizational abilities, or popular 
consent, brought the national economy near to ruin. 
The present collectivization programme began in 1954-5, before 
which time there were in existence only a few co-operatives which 
‘represented the simplest pattern of collective endeavour and were 
semi-socialist in their essence’.* In 1955 a code of model regulations 
was introduced and co-operatives began to develop into ‘socialist’ 
enterprises, though by 1958, when the movement for collective 
economy was said to have taken on a mass character, only 35 per 
cent of the rural population had joined in.‘ Before the end of 1959 
the whole herding population had joined the co-operatives, and 
about three-quarters of the country’s livestock is said to have been 
collectivized—the rest remaining in the private possession of the 
co-operatives’ members. Official figures published at the beginning 
of this year speak of 389 big agricultural co-operatives, each with an 
average of 475 households, an average population of 1,685, of 
whom, 1,161 are actual members, and an average of 59,000 head of 
livestock of which 43,000 are common property.® This points to a 
rural population of about 655,000 where each household of ap- 
proximately four members retains at present about thirty-four 
beasts for its private use. ‘The number of co-operatives has steadily 
diminished and the size has grown as the percentage of the rural 
economy included in them has grown. Thus 728 co-operatives had 
been set up by October 1958, when only about 56 per cent of the 
rural economy had been collectivized,® a figure reduced successive- 
* Montsame, no. 7, April 1959. 
* Montsame, no. 1, January 1959. LS anette theese pm the Prime Minister. 
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ly to 694 by the end of the year and 426 by April 1959.1 Labour 
is increasingly being carried out by ‘permanent brigades’ who are 
replacing the ad hoc ‘seasonal brigades’,? and is being organized 
by special cadres drawn from Party and Government offices.* How- 
ever, properly trained personnel are not expected to be in adequate 
supply before 1967.‘ 

This massive and swift reorganization has of course required 
considerable preparation. The agricultural co-operatives, termed 
in Mongol ‘rural economy co-operatives’, are, as their name im- 
plies, not merely herding units, but are expected to engage in a cer- 
tain amount of subsidiary agriculture proper. They are assisted in 
these joint tasks by some forty machine and livestock stations, which 
have already been set up and which carry out on contract such tasks 
as land-tilling, hay-making, artificial insemination, electric sheep- 
shearing, timber cutting, and transport of goods.* Veterinary 
centres, staffed by specialists trained both in Ulan Bator and 
abroad, and supplied from the three biochemical factories at 
Songino (near Ulan Bator), Tsetserleg, and Kobdo, have reportedly 
dealt successfully with some epidemic diseases such as cattle plague, 
foot and mouth disease, and infectious pleuro-pneumonia of goats, 
and are also able to treat large numbers of individual beasts for non- 
infectious ailments. Within the co-operatives themselves, the 
establishment of schools (at present 315 primary and 56 secondary 
schools), clubs, shops, cinemas, medical and veterinary centres, and 
so on has aimed at making it more attractive for this traditionally 
nomad people to settle down in fixed communities of tents and pre- 
fabricated wooden houses, a process which is a corollary to the 
establishment of a non-nomadic, fodder-consuming type of cattle- 
breeding. 

Nevertheless, the rapid socialization of agriculture has not es- 
caped considerable growing pains. The main task of the Goverh- 
ment now consists in ‘further all-out structural and economic 


1 Montsame, no. t February, and no. 7, April 1959. 
8 ; Montsame, no. 8, May 1959. 
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strengthening of agricultural co-operatives, steady observance of 
the socialist principle of distribution according to labour, raising the 
productivity of labour by co-operative members, increasing output, 
ensuring the growth of income of the co-operatives, and educating 
the co-operative members in the spirit of socialist attitude towards 
labour and social property’. 1 As pointed out in the resolution of the 
fourth Plenum, serious shortcomings exist in all these directions. 

Members of co-operatives are not ‘sufficiently enrolled in collective 
creative labour’, labour productivity is still low, many members 
do not work the minimum of work-day units, little attention is paid 
to the socialist principle of distribution according to labour, there 
is no adequate calculation and book-keeping, and so on. As a result, 
such basic deficiencies as lack of warm winter shelters for three- 
quarters of the country’s livestock can be observed.* 

It seems that in spite of the ‘great victory’ obtained in the 
socialization of agriculture—a political victory, not an economic 
one—it will be a considerable time before the new system is running 
smoothly. The fourth Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Party, after voicing much criticism, proposed many changes in 
present practice, even finding it necessary to insist on such a basic 
point as the need to begin to introduce planning in all branches of 
the co-operatives’ economy. Further, it has been found necessary 
to increase State aid to the co-operatives, and, within the re- 
organization of the system of State deliveries, to write off arrears in 
compulsory deliveries of agricultural produce from co-operatives, 
their members, and individual herdsmen, which had been accumu- 
lating regularly since 1954.3 At the same time it has been found 
necessary to introduce new model regulations which for the first 
time define the rights and obligations of co-operative members, 
instituting disciplinary punishments—reprimand, a fine in terms of 
work-day units, and, as a last resort, expulsion from the co-opera- 
tive. The maximum number of head of cattle which a co-operative 
member may retain for private use is to be reduced from 100 (150 in 
the Gobi areas) to 50 (75), though, as shown above, the actual 
average is well below this already. At the same time the number of 
work-day units to be fulfilled is increased from 75 to 150 a year (to 
100 for women, who comprise more than half the rural labour 


1 Montsame, no. 20, December 1959. ym pte Sag ery Be 
Central Committee of the Party on results of co-operation of arat (i.e. herds- 
men’s) households and some measures for structural and economic strengthening 
——— 
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force).* In fact women in both rural economy and industry have 
recently been called upon by the Central Committee of the Party to 
work still harder, inspired by the selfless labour of various named 
labour heroines.* 

Collectivization represents a bold step in the reorganization of 
the country’s rural economy. It is too early to speak of results 
achieved. The co-operatives are not in general profitable enter- 
prises yet,* being supported by Government credits and also by 
such ‘popular’ efforts as contributions raised by workers in industry 
towards funds to help the co-operatives. However, this policy 
has, at least in Government statements, a properly planned basis 
and funds, and some trained personnel are on call. It has achieved its 
main purpose of transforming the largest and least revolutionary 
group in the population into members of a fully socialized system, 
and may also succeed in its practical economic aims of expanding 
and improving herds on a fodder rather than a nomad basis. 
Quantitative increase is a very uncertain matter, however. At the 
beginning of 1959 Surenjav, who was subsequently purged from 
his position as First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers, 
looked forward to an increase to 25 million head of livestock at the 
conclusion of the Three-Year Plan in 1960.5 The draft of the 
National Economy Development Plan for 1960 now expects a total 
of 24,300,000 by September 1960,° itself a very much lower figure 
than the 1940 and 1941 totals of 27,370,000 and 27,500,000 

ively.” 

In collectivizing the herding economy the authorities have had to 
reorganize an existing and conservative system. The development 
of large-scale agriculture and of industry, on the other hand, has 
been carried out, practically speaking, from scratch, and here the 
State has been from the start the organizer and manager, with the 
exception only of some production co-operatives. By mid-1959. 
twenty-five large State farms were in operation, cultivating four- 


Montsame, no. 1, January 1960; ‘For further strengthening agricultural co- 
opgiresof A Unde ang a praeel  es wesng ofthe nb 
ture, at 
Co-eperuives, held at Ulan or 21-25 December 1959. 
ontsame, no. 5, March 1 


* Resolution of the fourth of the Central Committee of the Party. 
**Glorious 1959’, in Mongolia Today, Vol. II, no. 1 (5), January 1960: 
millions of tugrike have been contributed to the funds for helping agri- 
ives.’ 
no. 1, January 1 ry 1989+ * Montsame, no. 20, December 1959. 
* Slatkin, op. cit., p. 254, and E, M. Murzaev, Die Mongolische Volksrepubhk 
(Gotha, 1954), p. 48. 
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fifths of the land actually tilled, but great expansion of this area 
is now taking place under the virgin lands programme, which has 
been made possible by large-scale help from the U.S.S.R. in 
material and personnel. Hundreds of tractors, seeding machines, 
reapers, combines, and so on were to be supplied during 1959 and 
1960, together with repair shops and agricultural experts, mechan- 
ics, and tractor drivers.* Unskilled Chinese labour is being employ- 
ed at such tasks as the building of irrigation systems.* It was possible 
in the autumn of 1959 to see some of the achievements of agriculture 
on the State farms at Bat Sumber, north of Ulan Bator, and at 
Karakorum to the west—good crops of maize, wheat, and potatoes 
had been gained.* The main crop is wheat, and it is intended, with 
the help of flour mills now being set up in different areas with Soviet 
aid, to make Mongolia self-supporting in flour by next year. 

Foreign help is being employed to a very high degree in the 
establishment of Mongolia’s industry—a process which had hardly 
begun by 1945. The U.S.S.R. had previously shown little interest in 
Mongolia except as a military base and source of auxiliary troops to 
face the Japanese threat from Manchuria, and of raw materials 
during the war against Germany, in which Mongolia does not seem 
to have taken any active part. More especially since the rise of China 
as an important Power, Mongolia has been able to get economic 
assistance from both the big Communist States and also, on a 
smaller scale, from the East European States, especially East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. Previously Mongolia’s small in- 
dustry was based on the processing of the products of the herding 
economy, but it is now being developed on a rather wider basis. The 
extractive industries work coal, oil, crystal, and tungsten deposits. 
The manufacturing industry is being expanded at a considerable 
rate and in 1959 such new enterprises as several flour mills, a 
worsted factory, a shoe factory, a dairy plant, a glass factory, and a 
paper and plywood factory were put into operation.’ By Western 
standards the expansion is not at all miraculous, and even in 
Mongolia it would be unthinkable without very liberal foreign 
help in material and money and in trained specialists who get the 
new factories going, and also in the loan of thousands of labourers 
from China who are to be seen working on any enterprise of im- 
portance in Ulan Bator and elsewhere, especially on the building of 


1 ‘Rural Economy in the Mongol People’s Republic’, uoted above. 
* Montsame, no. 3, February 1959. ® Personal ion. 

« Personal observation. : 

5 Various Montsame reports and personal observation. 
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roads, bridges, and houses. However, this is all a new departure for 
this traditionally nomadic country and justifies to some extent the 
claim that Mongolia is an agricultural-industrial State. 

Ulan Bator, the capital, has an estimated population of 150,000, 
a large proportion of the total population of the country, which from 
figures currently available can be calculated at about goo,000.! 
The city, known formerly as Urga, was the residence of the Living 
Buddha, the supreme lamaist dignitary in the then theocratic- 
feudal State of Mongolia. The past forty years since the revolution 
have witnessed a complete change in the appearance and character 
of the capital. Though a considerable proportion of the inhabitants 
still lives in the picturesque felt tent or yurt, a movable habitation 
well-suited to the nomad life, or in equally picturesque but shabby 
huts of wood and plaster, these are quickly being replaced by blocks 
of flats.? 

Most of the temple buildings have disappeared. Of those which 
survive only the Gandang monastery still functions, staffed by 
some eighty old lamas who perform their offices but, having no 
disciples and being forbidden to teach, are the last vestiges of a dying 
organism. Only four other lamaseries exist in the countryside, with a 
further 120 or so monks between them. The church is in fact a 
facade with no independent function. It still serves as a venue for 
the pious among the inhabitants of Ulan Bator and as a tourist 
attraction for the foreign visitor, and also impresses south Asian 
Buddhists as a holy shrine. Thus the Rev. Amritanand, President 
of the Nepalese Buddhists’ Association and Vice-President of the 
World Fellowship of Buddhists, is reported, while on a visit to 
Mongolia, to have referred to lamaism as the ‘common religion’ of 
Nepal and Mongolia.* That the Mongolian church, whose digni- 
taries are high members of such bodies as the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee of Mongolia, enjoys no originality of expression is, 
however, clear from the terms in which Mongolian Buddhists are 
said to have referred to the recent rebellion in Tibet, where, they 
said, ‘Being incited by crafty foreigners, the black forces of reaction 
and obscurantism have committed bloody crimes and thus plunged 
the peaceful laymen and innocent clerics in the country in sorrow 
and sufferings. .. The loathsome rabble and the wretched traitors, 
having the support of American grabbers, and in collusion with the 


1In January 1960, Montsame, no. 2 reported 850 doctors, with one doctor 
available for every 1,070 people. 
* Personal observation. * Montsame, no. 17, November 1959. 
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Chiang clique, attempted to wrest Tibet from People’s China, 
mighty with its national unity’, and so on.? 

Against the background of the decay of Buddhism in Mongolia is 
to be seen the impressive growth of Ulan Bator as an administrative 
and industrial centre. Though industry is concentrated also at such 
centres as Sukebator (near Altan Bulak) in the north, Choibalsan in 
the east, and at Sain Shand in the Gobi, Ulan Bator is responsible 
for half the industrial production of Mongolia. All four centres are 
linked to the Trans-Siberian railway system, and the two latter with 
Peking also. The growth of Ulan Bator has been rather unequal, a 
new sports stadium and a grandiose road-over-rail bridge having 
had priority over other more useful projects, but with the help of 
Chinese labour and money the authorities are carrying out an im- 
pressive programme of building and are laying out what is planned 
to be a complete system of drainage, water supply, and centrally 
produced municipal heating.* 

As in the days of the Mongol empire, Mongolia is linked with both 
ends of Asia, and nowadays the country enjoys certain distinct 
economic advantages from the otherwise dubious privilege of be- 
longing to the Soviet bloc. Modernization is certainly being at- 
tempted at a gruelling pace. The population is constantly being 
adjured to work harder, especially women, who form half the in- 
dustrial labour force; young workers are said to be constantly over- 
fulfilling their production norms, inspired by the love of work, in 
order to qualify for the title of ‘socialist work team’ granted under 
the present ‘emulation movement’ whose slogan is: “Work, study, 
and live in a socialist way!’* Officials and intellectuals from the 
Prime Minister downwards do a fixed number of days of manual 
labour each year, and on special occasions tens of thousands of city 
dwellers, led by members of the Politbureau and of foreign em- 
bassies, turn out for ‘voluntary’ Saturday and Sunday labour 
(known by the Russian terms Subbotnik and Voskresnik).‘ 

It must, however, be observed in this connection that the ma- 
terial basis for this ‘great leap forward’ is present only because of 
Mongolia’s economic integration within the Soviet bloc. As the 
Prime Minister said in an interview with a New York Times corres- 
pondent, “The MPR fully meets her requirements by developing 
and strengthening econ. nic and trade relations with friendly coun- 


+ Montsame, no. 7, April 1959. ® Personal observation. 
* Montsame, no. 2, January 1960. 
« Montsame, no. 8, May 1959. 
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tries of Asia and Europe.’! While Mongolia remained a satellite of 
the U.S.S.R. alone she enjoyed no economic choice at all, but now, 
although 65 per cent of her trade is still with the Soviet Union, she is 
able to direct her exports quite widely throughout Eastern Europe 
and China and to import goods from there. Between 1958 and 1959 
the type of car to be seen in the streets of Ulan Bator changed 
noticeably—Polish vehicles had begun to replace Russian ones, and 
Skoda buses were in evidence.’ For the first time since the "twenties 
European technicians are working in Mongolia on an appreciable 
scale—East Germans have helped to set up a printing works, 
Czechs gave help with a shoe factory, and so on. 

Until 1945 Mongolia’s international status was very equivocal. 
Russia had recognized her both as being autonomous and capable 
of pursuing an independent foreign policy and also as being an 
integral part of China. As Mongolia was occupied by Soviet troops 
on and off till after 1945 such declarations were in any case not 
worth much. Though the Mongolian Constitution of 1940 asserts 
Mongol independence, it was not till 1945 that the matter was tested 
by a plebiscite and Chinese agreement was obtained, and only after 
the establishment of the Communist regime in China did the two 
countries exchange full diplomatic recognition. Subsequently 
Mongolia has established similar relations with all the countries 
of the Soviet bloc and also with India, Indonesia, Burma, and 
Yugoslavia. Whether she is able to pursue an independent foreign 
policy is doubtful. Her geographical situation limits her contacts, 
and her public announcements on foreign affairs faithfully echo 
those of other members of the bloc without any evidence of 
originality. In her relations with India, her most important foreign 
contact, where her embassy must necessarily serve as a door into the 
non-Communist world, Mongolia may find some scope for dip- 
lomatic experience outside her stereotyped Communist contacts, , 
and it is noteworthy that the present Foreign Minister, Mr Shag- 
darsuren, spent some time en poste in New Delhi. 

The immense changes within the country, the growth of agri- 
culture and industry, the establishment of health services, the man- 
ning of international and internal air, rail, and lorry services, print- 
ing and publishing, and so on have necessitated a heroic work of 
education since the establishment of the Republic. Now schools 
serve the whole country and feed a number of institutions of higher 
education, including a university. Books of all types are published, 
1 Mongolia Today, Vol. I, no. 1. September 1959. ? Personal observation. 
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including collections of folk literature, proverbs, and poetry, and 
are sold widely through bookstores and open-air booths. A small 
cinema industry is growing up, and the State Theatre has a high 
standard of performance in an international repertory. It is evident 
to the foreign visitor that Mongolia has succeeded in supplying 
herself with all the essentials of a modern State—education, 
medical services, communications, etc. can all be taken for granted. 
On the other hand, the country has also equipped itself with a firm 
system of State and Party control which stifles independence of ex- 
pression and inculcates by all methods the Party line of propaganda. 
The ‘cultural revolution’ in progress is said to have abolished 
illiteracy in the country, but, at the same time, writers are denied 
freedom of expression and find themselves violently criticized in the 
Party press if they offend by showing independence of thought.' 

The foreign visitor to Mongolia is impressed by the kind and un- 
‘eigned welcome he gets and cannot fail to respond to the courteous 
and open hospitality of all with whom he has to do. It is, then, a pity 
to have to say that Mongol propagandists, who have a wider audi- 
ence than those few visitors who go to the country, consistently 
overplay their hand and arouse mistrust and even hostility by their 
tone of sanctimonious self-eulogy coupled with vituperative abuse 
of those—at present, the U.S.A.—who happen to have been chosen 
as the symbol of the enemy. Any visitor to Mongolia will be pre- 
pared to recognize the considerable economic and social change in 
the country, but bombardment from afar by references to ‘dirty 
foreign reactionaries’ or ‘American criminal plans for the pre- 
paration of a new war’,” and the knowledge that such sentiments are 
being persistently spread and encouraged by wall-displays and 
slogans in clubs and shops and by organized indignation meetings,* 
cannot help Mongolia’s present campaign for full recognition as an 
independent nation and for admission to international agencies. 

The collapse of Japan’s military ventures in mainland Asia in 
1945 and the success of the Communists in China brought with 
them an absolute relaxation of international tension in the Mon- 
golian area. While it is permissible to speculate on Russian-Chinese 
rivalry across Mongolia, especially since China has shown her 


: For example, the campaign initiated against Professor Rinchen in the Party 
newspaper Unen on 19 August 1959, culminating in his forced self-criticism 
in the same newspaper on 20 January 1960, his dismissal from his post as 
Director of the Institute of and Literature, and the reported dis- 
memberment of the Institute i 

* From Montsame bulletins. 

® Personal observation as actuality or in Mongol news-reels. 
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openly imperialist aims in the west and south-west, and while in- 
dividuals in Mongolia do express some private anxiety about the re- 
establishment of a large Chinese diplomatic colony in Ulan Bator, 
there is no evidence yet of the growth of new international rivalries. 
The Government and Party crisis in March 1959, when half the 
Mongolian Politbureau lost their posts, may be interpreted perhaps 
as a victory for a pro-Russian group under Tsedenbal, but in the 
sense of the victory of those who wanted to press forward with a 
Soviet-supported socialization at all costs. Occasional reports of 
armed uprisings may be dismissed absolutely. Some echo of such 
disturbances would be bound to come to the notice of foreign 
visitors. Though individuals may disagree, there is no overt oppo- 
sition, and the population seems to be shouldering its increased 
burdens, with what will remains to be seen. 


C. R. BAWDEN 
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